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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 

The Extraordinary Black Book: an exposition of abuses 
in Church and State, Courts of Law, Representation, 
Municipal and Corporate Bodies; with a précis of the 
House of Commons, past, present, and tocome. A New 
Edition, greatly enlarged, and corrected to the present 


time. By the Original Editor. London. E. Wilson. 
1832. pp. 816. 





Consiperine the nature of a great part of the contents 
of this celebrated volume, the announcement in the title 
page ‘ enlarged,’ is of ominous import, and may convey 
an impression rather of the diligence of the Editor than 
of improvement in the country’s prospects. But it is 
better to know the truth, even though the truth be dis- 
agreeable, and if this new edition did record, multiplied 
fresh instances of the abuses of patronage, and a progress 
in evil, the exposition would be not the less desirable, 
nor the editor’s diligence less laudable. It is not, how- 
ever, in this black way that the book has been chiefly 
enlarged : it is more by the correction of its lists, additions 
of other lists, severalnew chapters upon subjects collateral 
to those which form the subject of the work, and the 
introduction into the appendix of a variety of new 
articles and tablés. M uch of the new matter is illustra- 
tive of the Reform Bill, so that the book altogether has 
an additional interest at the present moment. 


We have been so copious in our extracts in the pre- 
No. 500. 











ceding volume of the Tar.er, and the public are besides 
so well acquainted with the pretensions and merits of 
this sable record, that we feel it quite unnecessary to levy 
‘any more contributions upon it; but itis only just to the 
extraordinary pains which such a compilation must cost, 
to say that it bears about it the impress of accuracy ; that 
the Editor shows a marked anxiety to be correct ; that 
where he is doubtful as to sums, he lets the reader see 
that there is uncertainty; and moreover, where errors 
do intrude, their correction is inthe power of those who 
can in most cases make it speedily and effectually.. But 
one remark more. Though this is a Black Book, it would 
be a mistake to consider every line with an amount of 
salary or a pension as a blackline. There are many which 
are the proper rewards of present or past services ; and 
these, provided they be but fairly regulated as to amount, 
would never excite a murmur. We have principally in 
view persons of all ranks actually employed in the offices 
of government, and naval and military officers who have 
endured long or perilous service. The task of the re- 
former is regulation, not extinction, in cases of this sort ; 
and under a reformed system, liberal, or at the least 
adequate pay would be characteristic, and such pay might 
be better afforded then than now, inasmuch as there 
would be no waste allowed ; no names with large amounts 
fixed, for which nobody can tell the services, or, perad- 
venture, not without blushing. 

We seem to be on the threshold of such a change. A 
strong hold has been forced, after a strug¢le—not to be 
called a desperate one, but one denoting the sentiments 
and wilfulness of the vanquished party more than even 
their own opinion of any eventual success on their part. 
The Lords have, by a majority, agreed to ‘the second 
reading of the Reform Bill; and it may be that some of 
them flatter themselves that in the Committee they will 
be able to neutralise its best provisions. Vain hope! the 
country is not going to sleep; it has its eyes bent on its 
enemies, and on its friends, and once having had the 
prospect of seeing the abuses of the state corrected, will 
not rest until that indispensable matter be accomplished. 
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The Emigrant’s Guide to New South Wales, Van Diemen’s 
Land, Lower Canada, Upper Canada, and New Bruns- 
wick ; containing an enumeration of the advantages which 
each Colony offers ; with the regulations adopted by his 
Majesty’s Government, to facilitate male and female emi- 
gration; the price of passage, certainty of permanent 
employment and rates of Wages ; list of Tradesmen and 
Mechanics most wanted, and the amount of pecuniary 
assistance offered to married men and single females, 
towards defraying the eapense of their passage, with 
copies of the official forms to be transmitted to the Colo- 
nial Department by each emigrant. dlso, Instructions for 
the Guidance of military out-pensioners of Chelsea Hos- 
pital who may be desirous of commuting their Pensions, 
with a view to their becoming Settlers in the British 
Colonies. London: W. Pearson. 


WE copy the whole of this very explanatory title-page, 
because it enables us, in a very few words, to say all that 
is necessary on our part; which is, that we have read the 
pamphlet, and that we find it fulfils the promise of its 
title page,—gives clear and authenticated accounts of the 
various colonies, shews their relative advantages and 
disadvantages, and is altogether a very satisfactory expo- 
sition, in a convenient compass, of everything desirable 
to know on tlie subject of emigration. The pamphlet 
bears an official aspect, and is deserving of particular 
attention: 








MARGARET; OR THE DAUGHTER’S TRIAL. 


{The subscribers to the Mew Series of the TaTLer are 
informed that the sixteen previous letters of the novel 
of *‘ Margaret, or the Daughter’s Trial,’ were published 
(generally) on alternate days in the furmer series of the 
Tater, commencing Tuesday, March 6th.) 


LETTER Xyil. 
— Custle 

Dear Emn.y,—tThere is a great deal of company here, 
and a)l the ladies and gentlemen are not equally pleasant, 
or so well educated as, from their high birth, might na- 
turally be expected. On the contrary, some display 
pride and ill temper totally unbecoming those who have 
command over others, whilst others betray a meanness 
and ignoranco even more astonishing. Gentlemen speak 
of gambling tricks which sound very like downright 
swindling, as ordinary transactions by no means deroga- 
tory to their respectability. Young ladies and gentle- 
men think it no crime to supplant their friends in love or 
friendship, or to expose them in ridiculous or aukward 
situations, under the name of Aoaw# or quiz. A young 
peeress would think her fortunes marred if she were 
deemed unqualified for a subscription at Almacks’; or 
her brother, if he had not been entered at Oxford or 
Cambridge; yet neither of them will blush if unac- 
quainted with the great names of their country, its bene- 
factors, civil and literary; nay, they even seem to pique 


themselves on their ignorance, and consider those who 
introduce the subject as d/wes and dores. These pests will 











; creep in, either by relationship, or political connections 


Castle, but their numbers 
are small, and their stay not very protracted. The Duke 


with the family, even at 





and Ducliess are cuurteous to all their guests, but as they 
necd no Lions to beguile their winter evenings, having 
plenty of resources in reading, music, and conversation, 
they never encourage a troop of hangers on, half gentry, 
half wits, who, by the exhibition of themselves, and sons 
and daughters, as low buffoons and vulgar mimics, fasten 
on the rich and noble of this land, to the utter corruption 
of good taste, wheedling their patrons out of places for 
the sons, and expensive presents for the daughters, 
thereby choking up the flood of real munificence which 
ought to flow in worthier channels on real genius 
and the proudly indigent, who alike disdain the 
prostitution of abilities into servility and buffoonery. 
One of the annoyances who happen to be staying here 
(Miss Mordaunt by name) a young lady very pretty 
and very talented (what an abuse of the term), unfor- 
tunately affects a great friendship for me, evidently with 
a view to ingratiate herself in Lady Susan’s favor, seeing 
the constant esteem that kind lady uni’ormly manifests 
towards me; when we are alone she professes to be 
charmed with my person and attainments, heaping ful- 
some compliments upon me, in utter defiance of sincerity 
and modesty—yet condescendingly offers to be my in- 
structress in the newest minor etiquettes, the mysteries 
of paper folding and cutting, and the subtle intricacies of 
insinuating oneself into notice and ton. She is imper- 
tinently inquisitive as to my former life and future ex- 
pectations, to win me into which confidence she is most 
tiresomely communicative as to her own family, and their 
intriguing projects. She is acquainted with the private 
histories of every individual in the house, and would 
relate a budget of petty scandal if I would permit her: 
she takes especial pains to procure the earliest intelligence 
of every fresh arrival, and this morning came to me, with 
a face full of missy, wonder, and importance, to inform 
me that the celebrated D 





‘ For what is he celebrated?’ asked 1. ‘How, my dear © 
creature, did you never hear of the famous, or rather the © 





infamous modern philosopher D . ‘No, indeed, I 
scarcely, I should imagine, even understand the meaning 


of the word philosopher, if infamy is affixed toit.” ‘Oh, 7 
no, nor I either; but this I know, that a modern philo- | 


sopher is synonimous with blasphemer, regicide, incen- 
diary, and all other wickedness in the world,’ I could 
not help smiling at this definition of a word simply mean- 
ing a lover of truth; and, though I had sometimes heard 





was hourly expected. 
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them confounded with the enemies of our religion, I felt 


she exagerated. ‘Oh how can you laugh,’ she exclaimed, 
‘for my part, I was so frightened that I dare say I look 
horribly (she ran to the glass), for no woman is fafe where 
these creatures.’ I laughed outright. ‘ Nay,’ returned 
she, with increased vehemence, ‘I can assure you it is 
horridly unfashionable for women to countenance them ; 
only blues do it, and I heard the honorable Mr Jones say, 
and he is related to the Marquis and to the Bishop of O—, 
that he never would think of any young lady as a wife 


great rake in his time, it is thought he will at last become 
a managing man, and set the fashion that way next 
spring ; but as for this D continued: although he 
is very poor, he is exceedingly proud; and when he 





condescends to converse with women holds such stupid 
discourse with them about subjects that philosophers 
and politicians only discuss. He gives them credit, 
then,’ said I, for more knowedge than most men believe 
them to possess, which is at least a compliment to 
their understandings.’—*‘ Oh yes,’ was the reply, ‘ the 
wretch, I believe, can pay compliments when it 
is to serve his own purposé, and to poison their 
minds by his abominable doctrines.’—‘ But surely’, 
I rejoined, ‘ if there were so much vice and danger in 
this man, the Duke would never invite him to his house.’ 
‘ Oh,’ sneered the young lady, nodding her head signi- 
ficantly, ‘ the Duke’s rank and power allow him to be a 
liberal’—* I should imagine all well-informed people 
must be liberal-minded.’—‘ Aye, aye, very true,’ said 
she; ‘ but they dare not own as much, unless they are 
rich enough: why, it would spoil the marriages of all 
young ladies, and keep their brothers subalterns, mere 
clerks of office for life. Why, mamma knew a very good 


man, who, with all his family, came to great distress, _ 


because he refused to subscribe to the thirty-nine 
articles (something about our religion, I believe) ; and 
the Bishop said he was no better than a heretick, and had 
he lived in former times, would have been burned at 
Sinithfield..—* But,’ I replied, ‘ many of your Bishops 
were burned there for honestly confessing their opinions, 
and yet would you have a man for any consideration 
whatever, speak falsely in an affair entirely between his 


God and himself.’—‘ I do not know,’ was the sapient | 


reply, ‘1 do not trouble my head about the matter ; Papa 


always has a pew in some gentcel church, and when we | 


are in town insists upon his family’s going there ; he says 
it looks well, and can do no harm; but with regard to 
this D—, let me advise you never to converse, or receive 






attentions from him, the young men will all quiz you, 
if you do for ablue.’—* Pray what is a blue??—‘ Oh 
a woman who knows more than she ought, more 
than the rest of her sex, all the men dread her. 
— Indeed! is that from their ignorance or their 
I should imagine the more information a 
woman possessed the fitter companion she became for 
her male connections, whose early lives have been passed 
in colleges and universities..—* Ah! I see you are a bit 
of a blue,’ was the sneering retort.—* On the contrary,» 


humility ? 


who was not of syme religion ; and though he has been a | I answered humbly, ‘ I know less than many of my sex, 


but wish to acquire a great deal more to fit me for the 
society of the well-informed and intelligent.—‘ I can 
assure you,’ she replied, in a patronizing tone, ‘I think 
you only want a London winter’s polishing to make you 
quite the Ton; now if you would come out as a romp, 
or a naive, you would take greatly."—‘I thank you, but 
I shall try neither character; it is my wish to observe 
others, not to attract notice myself.’—‘ Oh, I beg your 
pardon, my dear creature,’ she exclaimed in a cajoling 
tone, ‘I dare say after all you are some rich heiress incog. 
but if so, depend upon it the men will soon find out your 
thousands’ (gross creature, but can this be true in so 
rich a country?) This attack of hers upon my candour, 
however, produced no confidence on my part. I delight in 
tantalizing her curiosity, and sport with her meanness, 
which is repeatedly at fault, whether to flatter me as a 
fortune, or insult over me as one o fruined prospects, who 
scorns to practise the arts she pursues to manoeuvre a 
marriage, or secure a toad eatership. Finding me so 
inaccessible, she soon afterjleft me, evidently with some- 
thing of pique in her manner, nor should I be sorry thus 
to rid myself at once of her officious impertinence, 
although I might incur some risk from her malice. 

I shall probably hear some further accounts of this 
D——, from other persons in the house, I would not be 
a bigot, but I remember hearing in the Convent some 
fearful accounts of the new opinions in France. I must 
break off here, and descend to the library where Lady 
Susan expects me to accompany her to the neigtbour- 
Adieu, ever your affectionate 

Marearzr. 


ing town. 


es 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SEAMEN.—THE 
FLOGGING SYSTEM. 





In the following letter of our friend Junivs Repivivus, 
the subjects, though not immediately before the public, 
have nevertheless a certain permanent interest, derived 
from their bearing on the common rights of men. The 


~ ry? * 
J 2 i I I [5 
writer may seem to sume to have a strong bias in favour 
of the 


would be inferred, if it did not 


Americans; but we believe that no such bias 
happen that in his appre- 
hension the Americans, all through the late war, were the 
agurieved party ; and that party (no matter what country) 
is the one by which all right-hearted men ought to stand. 
The flogging system, though still defended by a few ofli- 
cials, is evidently getting into disrepute; disuse will, it 
is to be hoped, not tardily ensue, and finally obliteration 
from the naval and military codes, } 
TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—I have read with attention an article in the 
Metr politan Magazine of this month, entitled ‘ Life cf a 
Sailor” The author seems to be a man of naturally goo 1 
feelings, who, by the operation of the profession he fol- 
lowed, and the liorrible principles and prejudices fostere: 
by the system of Briti sh Fe ry government, was converted 
for a time into the willing gent of ruffianly actions, of 
which he has since been asi bated though his prejudices 
are still sufficiently strong to blind him to the good qua- 
lities of the people whom he assisted to persecute and 

destroy, either for the sake of his pay, or out of jealousy, 
hedbise they happened to speak the same language, and 
possess as much bray ery and more independeiice, than 
his own nation. He has done the cause of freedom good 
service, by exposing the atrocities perpetr rated by that 
highly- lauded ‘bod ly, the ‘gallant Briti ish — whose 
want of the power of reflection ever made them the wil- 
ling hireling agents of the tribe of mis creants who con- 
verted the whole power of Britain to the purposes of 
oppression ; but though he has shown that it was not 
without reason, and with a buining sence of wrong 
that America waged war with England, he om as he! ped t to 
perpetuate strife and ill-will between two gr at countries 
by the sneers of prejudice, and the affectation of supe- 
riority whe awh his narrative is in tersp rsed, Ile is 
evidently a stickler for the notion of Brit hh superiority 
at sea, right or wrong ; forgetting, that though the | phy- 
sical courage of Englishaben and Americans’ may b ev on 
the same level, the freeman who fights enthusi: istic ally i 
the defence of his native land, must ever possess an a 
vantage over the hireling who fights in the cause of 
oppression, for the sake of pay and plunder. What was 
the cause of England in the last war—in buth wars with 
America? The desire to oppress, to domineer, like an 
insolent bully! And what has been, nay is, the regula- 
tion of British war ships? Arbitrary, despotic power— 
the system of master and slave; each grade oppressing 
and bullying all below it, and from fear of persecution 
submitting to all above it with sycopliantic obedic nee ; 
knowing no prescribed duty, save the will of a — Or; 
the men, sometimes midshipn 1en also, ruled by the de- 
grading cat; the officers tyrannized over in a thousand 
nameless ways by the quarter-deck despot, called the 
captain ; and, if complaining, subjected to an insiduons 
charge of mutiny, and liable to be broke without a chance 
of justice, unless the brutal passions of their tyrant has 
happened to make him careless of appearances. Jn tlie 
narrative I have alluded to, the most prejudiced partizan 
of oppression must see in every act the injustice with 
which: British officers constantly treated Americans, and 
whoever has a spark of justice in his bosom, must feel 
his blood boil to take up the quarrel in favour of the in 


justified hy aif eecod men 


jured, even though the inflictors of the injury chance 


to be his own countrymen. 

The immediate cause of the last war between America 
and England, was the claim set up by the Tory govern- 
ment to examine American vessels on the high seas, 
ostensibly for the purpose of impressing such British 
seamen as might be found serving on board them. The 
mere fact of setting up such a claim at all, was bad 
enough, as if aman had not the moral right to choose his 
own country, as if the circumstance of being born on 
English ground, made him a bond-slave, like a Russian 
boor, and liable to be converted into a forced butcher of 
his species, by the licensed pirates of the ocean, sailing 
under a piece of party-co'oured cloth called a pennant. 
Language is not strong enough to express the indignation 
every Caer man m ig at such an atrocious violation «f 
human freedom! What! a human being to be torn 
from his peaceful WPodarvek stolen like a horse ora sheep, 
misused with all imaginable brutality, forced by dis- 
graceful stripes to the slaughter of his fellows, and to be 
slanghtered by them in return; and if he escapes from 
the scene of horrors, and is again captured, liable to be 
put out of ex istence under the name of a deserter, with 
every mark of obloquy which his tyrannous oppressors 
can devise. 1s there in the whole history of the nefarious 
traflic in black human beings, anything more horrible 
than this? ‘The negra is bought for the purpose of 
applying him to the purposes of industry 5 the white 
seaman, “and in his absence the white landsman, is stolen 
fcr the purpose of foreing him to he come a wholesale 
murderer at the bidding of despo!s, who flog him if he 
presumes to express an opinion of his own. The flogging 
of soldiers has again and again been deprecetel by 
persons laying claim to luman feelings, as a piece of 
needless barbarous cruelly ; but soldiers at re mostly volun- 
teers, and it may Be replied, that they krew what th ey 
bargained for when they enlisted ; but in the case cf 
seamen, it is a piece of tenfold barbarity, for they are in 
the situation of slaves to whom no choice was giver, 
4 a pirate vessel were to take a man by foree, and the 

raptain, in the pursuit of his occupation, wee to order 
bis n to commit an act of gross injustice or cruclty on the 
crew or passengers of a mercha wit ship, he would be held 

5 if he were to strike his pirate 
master dead ; and were lie in such case to apply a torch 
to the magazine, and involve himself and the oppressors 
in one common ruin, his name would be lauded as that 
of a hero. And I conceive that a seaman forcibly 
impressed on board a licensed war-ship, and ordered to 
commit legalized murder, would be in the same precise 
condition; the s':ape or colour of the flag beneath which 
the injury is inflicted, cannot alter its amount or the 
responsibility of the enactors of it. If there be a case 
where the shedding of human blood is justifiable, it is in 
the defence of Luman freedom, or in taking vengeance 
on the inflictors of slavery, who superadd wanton cruelty 
to their oppressions. It is not too much to say, that the 
sacrifice of the whole fleet, in the mutiny at the Nore, 
would have been a cheap purchase of the abolition of 
white slavery in the form of the impress. 


} 


‘War's a brain-spattering, windpipe slitting art, 
Unless its cause by right be sanctified.’ 


But the right of search claimed over American vessels, 
though ostensibly for the purpose of recovering British 
seamen (like strayed cattle without a voice in the matter) 
was really used as a pretext for wantonly pressing 
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Americans. When the boat of an English man cf war 
boarded an American merchantman, the custom was to 
order all hands to be mustered.on deck. The ofticer, 
trained to the practice of arbitrary power, usually picked out 
all the finest men, and claimed them as British subjects: 
It is very possible that many British seamen might he 
found sailing under the American flag, for it is the nature 
of human beings, like other animals, to seek the situa- 
tions in which they are best treated, and it is notorious, 
that the at all times painful lot of a sailor is immea- 
surably ameliorated on board of an American ship. In 
British vessels, even of the merchant service, a sailor is 
a slave, and as a consequence he becomes brutal and 
ignorant; like all unthinking animals he is improvident, 
and that very improvidence is lauded as careless genero- 
sity, by those who are interested in keeping him in a 
state of dependence. But, on board of American vessels, 
the sailor is a freeman, who embarks in a profession for 
the sake of accumulating by his savings a capital to 
enable him to buy a farm, or to commence other busi- 
ness. And the legislature watches most carefully over 
his interests,—almost with jealous partiality,—so that it 
has become a common saying, that if a captain is com- 
plained of by a seaman, judgment is sure to be given 
against him. Nothing short of absolute mutiny can 
warrant a captain in striking a seaman, and if he suffer 
his passion to get the better of his discretion, his purse 
will have to atone for it heavily. And this is as it should 
be, for it is always more necessary to watch the rulers 
closely, then it is the ruled. Power is apt to beget abuses 
the moment it ceases to be under controul. 

Many British seamen were found, it is true, on board 
American vessels : but the examining officer usually cared 
very little for anything but the qualifications of being fine 
men, and speaking English, when he made bis selection. 
An English seaman who was old, or an invalid, was al- 
lowed toremain; but prime mariners were sure to be pressed, 
whether English or Americans. If the latter exhibited 
their written certificates, as citizens of the United States, 
they were scoffed at, and told they had been forged in 
New York, at the rate of a dollar each; and the tyrant 
in authority could never discover their country by the 
nasal shiboleth, which the author of ‘The Life of a Sailor’ 
alleges, falsely enough, to be a distinguishing trait in 
all Americans. Amongst other individuals, two nephews 
of Washington were pressed, and forced to serve on 
board an English war-ship. Now, let any Englishman of 
generous feelings imagine what would have been his 
sensations, if, during the peace of Amiens, Buonaparte 
had claimed the right of searching British vessels on the 
high seas, and, in presecution of it, had pressed into the 
French service a descendant of Hampden, or of Marvel, 
to say nothing of inferior people. His breast would have 
been too narrow for the indignant bounding of his heart, 
and he would have raised the just cry of war simulta- 
neously with millions of his fellows. Yet the Americans 
patiently forbore giving loose to vengeance, till all their 
earnest endeavours at peaceable redress had failed, and 
the cup of national indignation ran over. The war began. 
On the part ef the British, the battles were fought in the 
cause of Tory insolence and oppression ; on the part of 
the Americans, with thoughtful and devoted bravery, 
which left nothing unforeseen that might ensure success 
to the advocates of human freedom. Amongst the ig- 
norant, in England, the arts of the Tory banditti pre. 
vailed, and the war was popular; while with shameful 
indecency they exulted over the anticipated triamps 
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expected to be reaped from the slow and solemn ‘ yankee 
doddles,’ though there were not wanting clearer observers 
who thought in the words of Scott— 
* Yet deem not, in his thoughtful eye 
Did out of fear or terror lie; 
More dreadful far his ire, 
Than those, who scorning danger’s name, 
In eager mood to battle came, 
Their valoyr like light s'raw on flame, 
A fierce, but fading fire.’ 
(To be continued ] 








MR MARTIN THE PAINTER. 
(From the Examiner.) 
[ We are happy in transferring to our pages the follow- 
ing able paper. 





Perhaps no living painter has been so 
successful as Mr Martin, in impressing an equally large 
number of the lovers of fine art, with feelings of pure 
pleasure and sublime grandeur. But like other men of 
genius, he has not been successfui in disarming all objec- 


tion. There are still a few persons who tell us that our 


pleasure is a mistake, and not according to precedent. | 
Ir is rare that a man reaches eminence without meeting 
with detractors. ‘The designer and engraver of this 
print * has his depreciators, a lot which he ought to be 
well able to endure; for he who can count a thousand 
admirers to one opponent, may easily contrive to go on 
rejoicing in his course, more especially when among his 
approvers are to be found persons competent to appreciate 
his labours. The two late Presidents of the Royal Aca- 
demy admired Mr Martin’s performances, and avowed 
their admiration in decided language. l.awrence, it is 
true, was a courtier, with a double tongue, and was all 
things to all men—that is, to all whom he deemed it 
useful to please ;—but West was a different sort of man; 
and some years since, when looking at one of Mr Mar- 
tin'’s paintings, in the presence of the writer of this 
notice, he gave it as his opinion, that the young painter 
would ere long obtain a high name in art. The pro- 
phecy has been fulfilled—and how? Not by patrorage, 
or fawning, or intrigue, or by any unseemly practices ; 
but by careful observation, hard lahour, and perseverance 
under poverty and difficulties of various kinds, For 
Mr Martin was ‘ no man’s heir or slave;’ he had adven- 
tured, a youth, into London, from the north of England, 
with scarcely a pound in his pocket, or any advantages 
but those which Nature had conferred upon him. Those 
indeed were invaluable; for he was favoured with a 
sound mind in a sound body, a spirit of industry, the 
faculty of self-controul; and had early imbibed an un- 
quenchable love for art in the place of his birth, the wild 
and solitary portions of which it was his practice to fre- 
quent and linger in, delighted with the grandeur and 
solemnity of the scenery. 

Bacon says, that the road to eminence is by a crooked 
path: it is doubtless the customary course; but Mr 
Martin has happily reached it by a straight-forward one, 
trodden patiently for years, with a single-mindedness, 
firmness of purpose, and confidence of success, which 


* The Fall of Babylon; toa notice. of which Print thece 
remirks are introductory. 
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usually accompany genius. In all this there is much 
that should neutralize envy, hatred, and uncharitableness, 
if anything could conciliate the baser passions. We do 
not mean to insinuate, that among Mr Martin’s depre- 
ciators there are not individuals who honestly decry his 
performances; but we are persuaded that the greater 
number are persons of mediocre talents,—seekers for 
fame, without the qualifications necessary to its attain- 
ment, who are therefore irritable and splenetic, and 
* wither at another’s joy!’ Such people it would be hope- 
less to attempt to change. Those who honestly think 
that Mr Martin is not a true artist may possibly see rea- 
son to alter their opinion. It is said (we will suppose 
by such objectors) that his practice is not legitimate ; 
that he piles building upon building, mountain upon 
mountain, in order to excite the wonder of the vulgar; 
that, in short, he takes the fancy of the public by a ¢rick. 
It is hard to deal with vague objections and obscure 
phrases. A ‘ trick,’ in the ill sense of the word, means a 
sly fraud, a vicious practice. Now there is no fraud in 
heaping structure upon structure, or hill upon hill. If 
ancient and modern travellers be not altogether mistaken 
—(among them Herodotus and Denon)—enormous 
architectural works have existed in the world,—palaces 
of miles in circumference, and temples of a bulk and 
elevation which will surprise those whose knowledge of 
architecture is limited to the lovely but comparatively 
petty structures of the Greek republics, or even of the 
larger Roman edifices. And if such works have existed, 
why, being picturesque, and beautifal, and grand, should 
they not be represented in pictures? As for the works of 
Nature, we all know that ‘ Alps on Alps arise’ in many 
countries; and if these magnificent objects can be made 
available to the painter’s art, why should they too not 
be so disposed upon canvas? The use of other materials 
may be preferred by some; but is their taste to be the 
only standard? Is not this touching upon the ‘ nothing- 
like-leather’ principle? 

What is meant by Mr Martin not being a ‘ legitimate’ 
painter, we are left to guess at. He is indeed, for the 
main, self-taught ; he has not learnt his art in any school 
oracademy. If this be what is insinuated by the word 
* illegitimate,’ we could name many of the greatest artists 
who must bear with the deseription as well as Mr Martin. 
But seeing what, untrammelled by rules, and unpreju- 
diced by respect for teachers, by prevailing fashions and 
exclusive habits, these men have achieved, we say, glory 
to the illustrious ‘ illegitimates,’ and honour and length 
of days to those who, like Martin, have got the ‘ trick’ 
of making pictures and prints (many of them, by the 
way, without buildings or mountains *) with an origi- 
nality, a power, and a beauty, which charm the uncriti- 
cal many as well as the critical few, and have justly ob- 
tained for them names more imperishable than the 
materials, even when of marble and steel, upon which 
they have worked ‘ so sweetly and so well.’ Whatever 
the exclusives may allege, the progress to eminence in 
art is not, like the asserted way to heaven, by a unique 
and narrow passage. Raphael chose one for himself; 


* See, for example, his recently published Illustrations of the 
Bible, in which there is no architecture, and but few mountains, 
and where human figures are promiventin the sceue. This work 
will most probably obtain for its author another pictorial naine 
—so when we hear of Belshazzar Martin, and Milton Martin, 
and the Bible Martin, we must understat d that there is yet but 
one painter so described, namely, John Mertin, who has his imi- 
tators, but in his walk no equal. 














Titian, another; Rembrandt, a third ; Salvator Rosa and 
Claude, a fourth and fifth; not at all alike, yet all end- 
ing in the desired resting-place. So with us: Hogarth 
had his particular path; Turner has his; and Martin has 
struck out a new one, which has already carried him to 
the envied elevation. There are, of course, degrees in 
the distinction thus obtained, as in the house of beati- 
tude there are many mansions. 








MUSIC. 


(1.) § Les Deux Amis, a Duet for two performers on the 
piano-forte, composed and dedicated to Miss Scott, 
by J. N. Hummes. (Cramer and Co.) 

(2.) Austrian Air, Introduction and Rondo for the piano- 

(Cramer and Co.) 





Sorte, by Fexv. Ries. 

(3.) The Hunter's Song: the poetry by Barry Corn- 
watt, Esq ; the music composed and dedicated to 
James Barker, Esq. by the Curvavier Stcismonp 
Nevkomm. (Cramer and Co.) 

(4.) Song of the Swiss Exile ; the poctry by C. Swan 
E'sq.; composed aad dedicated to Edward Seguin, 
by Eowtn J. Nrevson, Member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music. (Hawes.) 


Tue first piece in the above list consists of an adagio 
introduction, followed by a lively rondo in the key of D. 
two sharps, upon a gracefnl subject. This is elaborated 
and treated with musician: like skill, without at the same 
time losing sight of a certain popular and captivating 
character. It will well reward the pupils who shall attack 
it, but they must be somewhat advanced in mechanical 
skill, 
tions of such a musician as Hummel, is, that the player 


The reward of studying the piano-forte composi- 


acquires sound and elegant thoughts as well as all the 
accomplishment requisite to display the best capabilities 
of the instrument: the productions of such men as Herz 
and Czerny are mere tumblers’ tricks in comparison— 
fantastic contortions and difficulties, without beauty of 
thought to compensate the labour of achieving them. 

The second piece is a school lesson, with a simple 
introduction, allegro, and a rondo, in the key of B two 
flats. 
common-place. 

No. 3, is a jolly song, which would throw nine-tenths 
of our Squire Westerns off the scent who should attempt 
to master it; they would rather follow a steeple-chase, 
and ride at all the double fences and ditches, than be 
A countryman of the Chevalier 


It is pretty, but we think rather monatonous and 


compelled to learn it. 
Neukomm, would probably think nothing of either task . 
The composer has here and there wandered too far from 
his key, so that he is compelled to make a hunter’s 
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plunge and leap to get home again. At page 8, first 
line, upon the words ‘The horn! the horn!’ the 
direction ‘ express :’? occurs. We are curious to know 
how, and what sort of expression is to be given to the 
phrase, whether by thrusting the fore finger into the ear 
and laying the head upon an angle of 40 degrees ; ur by 
clapping the fist to one’s mouth. 

The last on the list, is a sweetly plaintive little air in 
the minor of C, agreeably and appropriately varied in 
the accompaniments. 





THEATRICALS. 


Kine’s THEATRE. 
On Friday last Madame Tosi was announced to make 
her appearance in Rossini’s opera of Elizabetta ; on the 
following day—the day of performance—the bills an- 
nounced that ‘the Opera was not in a sufficient state of 
forwardness;’ consequently the Giulietta é Romeo was re- 
peated. No farther remark is requisite, unless it be that 
the singing of Madame Grandolfi was still more defective 
that on the night of her debut ; and that the band were 
heartily tired both of her and the frivolous common- 
places of the music. The musician may judge of the 
character of Signor Vacai’s instrumentation (which was 
especially landed in one Sunday paper as ‘ effective’) from 
the simple fact, that we did not hear one passage worthy 
of Dragonetti’s grappling. 
Ouyvmeic THEATRE. 

Tne following lively address was spoken by Madame 
Vestris on Saturday evening, on closing the season. She 
delivered it with her usual vivacity, and with the equally 
usual accompaniment of applauses :— 

‘ Ladies and Gentlemen—The last night of our second 
season having arrived, I again present myself before you 
to take leave. I might easily do so in the set phrases 
which custom prescribes, but something beyond custom 
may fairly be looked for by you, whose custom has been 
s mething beyond what could reasonably be expected by 
m>. 

‘In my last address, I undertook to win from you an 
admission, that ‘‘ the women are the best managers, after 
all.” Ladies and Gentlemen, I have won it, and in its 
most pleasing and substantial form—your constant at- 
tendance. 

‘ This admission has been freely given ; and, the pub- 
lic press excepted, it has been the only admission given 
for this house. ‘There has been no order in the theatre 
since I became its lessee, but the good order which has 
characterised the audiences who have done me the honor 
to visit it. The breath of your approving voices has been 
my only puff—your applause has been engraved upon my 
memory, not printed in my bills—and the use of the 
word “overflow” has been reserved to describe tlie 
feelings of a heart grateful, indeed, to overflow, for your 
unceasing patronage and support. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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‘It would be affectation to talk of doing better next 
season. I shall be contented if we can do as well—and 
so, you have taught me to believe, will you. The same 
style of entertainments will be presented to you, and they 
will be acted by the same, or nearly the same company. 
Above all, I am happy to be enabled to promise you the 
re-appearance of him who, for six months, has here 
reigned supreme in the kingdom of merriment—of him 
who is at once a pupil of nature and a master of art. 

‘ Devils of all denominations have been struggling for 
the mastery at the various theatres of the metropolis, but 
if the success of a devil be measured by how much a 
* devil takes,”’ assuredly ours are the most successful, for 
our Olympic Devils have taken more than any other. 

‘ My last season was only three months—my present 
has extended to six; and, however unusual in theatrical 
matters, its prosperity has doubled with its extent. The 
old adage must explain it: last year I was only the for- 
tunate ‘* Mistress of the Revels,” this year I have had 
“‘ the devil’s luck and my own.” 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen, accept my sineere and hearty 
thanks for the kind and unvarying support you have ac- 
corded to this establishment ; and allow me to add those 
of the performers generally. Until October shall again 
bring us face to face, for the mutual exchange of mirth 
and good humour, I respectfwlly and gratefully bid you 
farewell.’ 


We understand this address was written by Mr Charles 
Dance, the author of He’s not A-Miss. 





Miss Forde, Miss Somerville, and MrO. Smith are 
engaged at the Strand theatre, where they will appear 
after the recess. Mr W. L. Rede is to be the stage 
manager. 

Miss Fanny Kemble is said to be engaged on another 
tragedy, founded on a Spanish subject. 

Drury Lane Theatre has been doing better during tlie 
last week, notwithstanding which the season, so thie 
The 
reason assigned is the unaccommodating spirit of the 
performers, who it scems are taking Mr and Mrs Wood 
for their model in liberality; if so, they are not likely to 
raise themselves in public estimation. 

The great theatres and most of the small will be closed 


papers say, is to close six weeks earlier than usual. 


this week, so that a great many who reckon among the 
‘ necessaries of life’ a tolerable quantity of entertainment 
will have to seek for their usual gratification elsewhere 
In the evening, we believe, there will be the entertain- 
ments of Mr Yates, at the Adelphi, and Mr Rayner, at 
the Strand, besides here and there lectures on music, &c. 
In the day-time there are still several exhibitions open, 
of which the newest and most ottractive at present are 
the water colour exhibitions in Bond street, the works 
of British artists in Suffolk street, and last not least, the 
fine paintings or sacred subjects by old masters at Exeter 
Hall in the Strand. 
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EXSTOR HALL EXHIBITION 
IS NOW OPEN, 
With a Colection.of splendid Paintings, some of them exceedingly 
curios and verv rare, from the Galleries of the King of Spain, the 
Duke of Orleans, King Char!es 1, Kiog James II, the Convent of Santa- 
Clara, Xc. 
Admission, ls.—Catalogue, 6d. 





Theatrical ‘Register. 


Performances Commence —At the Italian Opera, on Tuesday at past 
&: the doors are opened one hour before—Drury Lane—Covent 
Garden—Olympie—-C ity—7.— Queen’s—Adelphi— New Strand— be- 
fore 7.—Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—4 past 6.—Coburg—} past 6.—— The 


THE TATLER. 


| he might have won the applauses of the crowd ; fortitude 
to bear the reproaches which he knew to be unmerited ; 
| and love sufficient for his country, in spite of her ingra- 
| titude, to continue to serve her, by the same means whicihi 
had made him reviled. W. 


THE POET’s CHILD. 
[ Robert Burns’ little Grandchild that died at Sea.] 


Tue silent sea, the lonely sky, 





doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 


ADELPHI. 


MR YATES’S VIEWS OF HIMSELF AND 
OTHERS. 
WITH OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS, 





-_——- ] 


NEW STRAND THEATRE. | 





LENTEN LUCUBRATIONS. | 
| 


MISCELLANIES. 


Conripence.—Confidence in another man’s virtue is | 





no slight evidence of a man’s own—therefure God is 
pleased to favour such a confidence.—Montaigne. _ 
Fanius Maximus.—There are few characters in his- 
tory more truly illustrious than Fabius Maximus. He is 
to be esteemed not so much for what he did, as for wha’ 
he endured. ‘The praise of having been the first com- 
mander who stopped the progress of Hannibal is not 
slight; but the conduct by which he acquired this has 
raised his name to a rank amongst sages and patriots, 
which few soldiers, however brilliant their victories and 
successes, have ever earned. The military talents of his 
enemy were perhaps superior,—the temperance and 
humane virtues of Africanus were as lovely aud engaging 
as lis valour and prudence in the field were pre-eminent ; 
but neither Hannibal nor Scipio possessed, or at least 
displayed, that true magnamity which was shewn by 
Fabius, when, satisfied with the consciousness of his own 
integrity, and confiding in the wisdom of his measures, 
he dared to despise the impatient clamour of his country- 
men, who accused him of cowardice and of treachery. 
Here were virtues indeed! Courage, conduct, perse- 
verance, self-command, to refrain from a battle in which 
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In placid beauty smiled, 


Puesday, April 17. | 


When mournfully within its shrowd 
They wrapped the poet’s child. 
As o’er the silent vessel’s side 


A sob from every bosom burst : 


| 
| 
| The little coffin fell, 


It was the only knell. 
And onward mov’d the mourning bark, 
As sad the evening smiled, 
And covered by the curling waves, 
It left the poet’s child. 
M. L. G, 


. 





NIGHT JOURNEY. 
(From the German of L. Uhland ). 
I ride through lands of gloom, 
Which moon nor stars illume ; 
The tempest roars aloud. 
Here ofttimes I have strayed, 
When zephyrs on me played, 


And golden sunbeams glowed, 


| I darkly ride along, 

The branches’ whistling song 

| Is shrill, the dead leaves fall. 
In rose-time here I roved, 
Here talked with her I loved— 


To me, such love was all. 


The sun no longer glows, 
{ Decayed is every rose ; 
My love, gone to her grave. 
I scour the country round, 


My cloak about me wound, 


When storms in winter rave. 


C.H. 
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